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In recent years various structural approaches have 
been used in the United States to improve the delivery of elementary 
and secondary educational services to rural .students, 


Program Evaluation; *Rural 
state ‘Departacats. of 


.* 


Post=jworld War 


‘II interest in reorganization of local districts into larger 
administrative units has shifted to thrg2 other approaches 
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* Reproductions supplied by FDRS are the best that can be made 


popularized in the 1970's (each with supporters and opponents), Lites 
. provisions of specialized services from dacentralized state education 


° 


agencies (SEAs), formation of spacial district education service 
agencies (ESAs), and development of education cooperatives. A current 


, Study of characteristics of 31 networks of all types of service 


a 


“agencies in 26 states reveals that a majority of the Special District. 


BSAsS are making no 
services to public 


the Regionalized and Cooperative ESA networks. 
_ have a more comprehensive, 
~*in all three approaches appears crucial. Regional SEA/ESAS enjoy more 


state involvement and Cooperatives hav? more public LEA involvement. 
The federal government should adopt a consistent funding policy for 
ESAs and all districts should receive their fair share.of services. 
Federal school improvement efforts’ should take advantage of the 
unique ability of ESAS to service rural schools. (SB) 
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¢ INTRODUCTION 


‘This aper identities structural approaches used inthe United 
States to improve the delivery of educational services £05 elenentary 
and secondary school age children and youth attending schoeis in rural 
areas. Emphasis in the paper is on the following topics: 

1. A Federal perspective’ on. rural education needs ; 
2. An’ historical overview is presented of policy decisions 
"made at the state and local levels in the recent: past 
: one-half century for the intended purpose of improving 

~ educational sraation in rural schools. Major’ changes in 

! approach to the structure of rural schools are reviewed; 

3. A review of the implementation of three of the more recent 

' significant structural approaches is provided. Highlighted 
+ in is potion of the paper are characteristics of the three 

approaches used in a’ large number of states included in a 

descriptive study that is soon to be gompleted; 

4. The papex concludes with recommendations fax federal legis- 
lative and administrative action for consideration by the 
participatants at this Seminar. They should also be of 
interest to others who wish to improve rural education by. 
reducing the major structural constfaints faced by schools 


in many rural communities. 


ae 


4 


ate 


4 qs.“ 
A FEDERAL PERSPECTIVE ON RURAL EDUCATION NEEDS 


Federal policy regarding rural education must be driven by two- 
concerns: assuring euity arid improving quality. The Federal poverte 
ment should also be concerned with seeing that kd are made for 
tural, schools to share equitably in federally mandated and supported. 4 
"programs to improve education, sichYas special education and teacher , 
centers. In any of its efforts to achieve these goals, of course, 


there is an interest in seeing that there is an efficient and effective 


application of federal resources. - * 


Proportionately fewér dollars ate spent for the education of 
students in rural schools than for their urban and suburban Ronberpares 
Even in terms of real purchasing power, most rural schools spend less. 
Only in the most homogeneous ly rural states -- those with evenly distri- 
: buted resources and no major metropolitan centers -- is there anything ~ 


approaching equity in spending power. 
a” 2% , 
Nor is there equity in terms of access to educational services. 


Many rural commumities have only limited access to desired educational 
services compared to those available in cities and suburbs. High 
quality vocational education; for instance, is scarce in some rural 
areas of the country. ey small rural communities are unable to 


offer their students a range of options, not just in the traditional 


sense of variety of course offerings, but in the broader and more _ 


Z 


Local control -of education is inherent in the American system, 


essential sense of increasing life choices. 


but the concept has special significance for rural communities. Rural « 


> 


Pipe ee Si . -3- 
Schools have been historically ‘chive the high degree of local 
_ involvement in’ the paueattonal process and in the responsiveness. of 
‘schools. to local situations ‘end community needs. State education 
systems and federal education programs have not always respected this 
value. ‘To be effective, education service delivery systems Peeeares 
. by the federal government and others, must acknowledge and respect 


local control ‘and must be responsive to local needs. 


» 


‘ Schools rural areas must value highly their unique rural 
identity which has traditionally been a source of national streuth: 
Re Schools are an indispensible part of the rural social fabric and must 
. _ be free to reflect those values and to strengthen them in their students. 
‘Federal initiatives must be careful not to interrupt or subvert that 


process. 
/ 


Much of rural America :is economically depressed. ‘Schools offer 
sone of the few resources available to many communities to help them 
improve their long term economic condition. Yet such possiblities are 
foreign to most communities and little is being done across the nation 
to i schools to programs of rural economic deve lopment. Federal 
waticy could facilitate that process, and imaginative service delivery . 


. i 


» systems could increase its potential, | F 


STRUCTURAL APPROACHES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
RURAL EDUCATION: AN HISTORICAL OVERVIEW. 


‘ 

Policy planners and decision makers at the state and local levels, 
have used a number of structural ee for. the improvement of . 
rural education in this nation. In the post World Ward II period, 

a basic approaches to alter the traditional delivery systems have 
been used. These are: 


1. the reorganization of local school districts into larger 
administrative units; 


2. the provision of specialized services through decentralization 
of the state education agency; 


Si; the) formation of edicational cooperatives; and 


4. the formation of special district education service agencies. 
Each of these :approaches has been used singly or in combination 
in a large number of states. .Each has its advocates and opponents. 


Presented next is a discussion of themes of the major arguments advanced 


by both proponents and opponents of each option. 


Reorganization of Local | 


Schop Districts i 
> Lj . 
.. ‘Histozically, ‘the formation of larger + aide district administra- 


“tive units by combining two or-more districts has been the most popular 


{ 
| 


be approach used by ‘state and local planners. 


e widespread adoption of 
the alternative contributed to a dramatic ction in the number of 


local districts in the nation from approximately 106,000 in 1948 to 15,913 


inthe fall of 1978, a reduction of approxipately 90,000 LEAs. 


Another perspective on the decrease the number of operating 


units in the past approximate half-century is provided in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


_-Percent Reduction in 
Period ‘Number of Operating Districts 


_. 1930 = 1939” ? 8.6 / 
1940 - 1949 : 28.2 

"1950 = 1959 | | 52.4 ; 

1960 - 1969 | j 3,0 * 


1970 - 1978 4.0 


' As illuestrated above, the use’ of this approach has markedly subsided 
in the decade of the 1970s. The great bulk of. the operating districts 
2 , 


continue to enroll few students. 


“I 


, - = 
: on 
The most common approaches to ioett district reorganization were 7 
the following: reorganization through legislative mandate fuasticitacist Peal 
with regard to the elimination of non-operating and non~uni fied: distridts); 
‘reorganization through the passage of pomissive legislation allowing, ; CP eo 
through local initiative, the merger of two’ or more districts; ahd, 
. “reorganization bag a soarinaniye of legislative and regulatory. faa Sad 
| and penalties semettontiayiy with regard to the establishment of formulae. - 
for the distribution af state aid and the establishment of mininal approval © 
standards for local district operations). ~ Sas ¥ ose 
| - The thames of the principal ‘arguments most regularly advanced be , 
proponents .of local school, district reorganization have generally focused 
on the, following? a ‘att : ‘ 

1. larger districts approaching a desired mena enrqliment |. 
Standard of teen 5,000 to 10, 000 students’ (the consensus . 
range) can provide most of what is accepted as a ‘comprehensive 
program of instruction and a large number of what is recognized 
as essential support services +5 meet the needs of most students; 

2. larger districts can better attain a degree of staff spe- 
* cialization required to offer a relatively comprehensive program 
of high quality; _ ) am a , ’ 
3. larger districts can provide both basic and specialized servic 
with efficiency and economy; and, - . 


4, larger districts can more successfully sustain the quality of 


education and can better serve as an advocate for the | Semen 
in relating to external agencies. 


The themes of the principal arguments used by opponents of locdl school 


_district reorganization haye generally focused on the following: 


‘ 
2 


$e 8 


= 


. “ { ‘ . ’ 
- even conceding the desirability of 


larger minimal student 


and’ geographic char- 


enrollment standard, Misia a a 


acteristics of nih regions ab most states preclude the for 


mation of larger districts; my rs ais 


23 -certain philosophical bases of public education a this nation 


Ha se a wer be seriously undermined if the schools are removed . 
‘. from direct visibility of the comminities they serve; ge 
| », nt S:. erat the Soneensns minene}- davolinent standards are én aeatt ; 
ee, "gh ee ia adhtaye economies of scale in the ae of many highly 
“pee | "® specialized prograns;.. 
e 4. the eyidence supporting the contention that larger is better 
is meager; and 
'§. the creation of larger units would ordinarily require mandatory 


legislation, a strategy having little political flexibility. 


The school supervisory unions in the New England States represent 
still another attempt at ehepegetron in an essentially rural area where 
a independence and local autonomy are strong characteristics. In most 
instances the supervisory union is a legal entity which can own property, | 
enter into contracts and receive state and federal funds. The primary 
- pole of the union is to provide administrative and supervisory services- 
to the member districts. The supervisory union may provide shared services 
to the member districts, but this is a secondary function and usually 
not broadly engaged , in. 
Eac h of the member districts of a. sipwensioey union is autonomus 
in that it electe its own board of education. The board of the union is 


ay popularly elected, but is comprised of representatives. of the component 


‘cutie, Understandably, only limited policy saa planning and decision 


_9 


* : : ‘ -8- / o, ; *e 


making occur at the supervisory union level; for the most part these 


remain in the ‘hands of the boards and principals of the nember districts. 
: \ es os an? 


; Provision of Services by Decentralization of ‘the. . 
State Bducatton Agency t : 


A sedend maior structural iewatine eae in recent years is 
one in which a number of states have decentralized their state education, 


agencies for ths purpose of increasing services to local units, particularly 


rural schools. f 
The themes of the main svitibntion advaiond by advocates of the 
use BS this alternative are viewed to be. the following: 
.: the state has the ultimate responsibility’ for ‘the elementary- 
= secondary sindaviond tt follows, then, that the administrative 
arm.of the state, e SEA, should provide’ necessazy prograns / 
hese = and: services that i be provided locally;. | ae : 
2., the provision of services by the SEA will more’ likely result 


~ in the best use of state monies for the furtherance of state- 


wide priorities; 4 


: 3. programs anf services oiteged directly by the SEA will be more 
‘ . likely to reduce administrative costs than’ if- offered by an inter- - 
mediate unit of school spvecmments and 
4. the provision of services by the SEA would more likely result 
*: in improved communication between the provider of the services, 
the ‘SEA, and the consumer: of the services, the LEA; ehh would 
“ed be the case if another "middle unit" were utilized: | 
a4 The themes of the principal ai ran advanced by those who oppose 


% >" this alternative appear to be the following: 


@ F3 > al 10 : . 


‘ay ae, | 
| ithe operation of programs and services by the SEA may tend 
: “to distract the state unit from its consensus role--that of 
providing ‘leadership, coordination, and planning for the state * 
system, and séeving as the advocate for elementary-secondary 
education in the state; x ‘a 
oe the operation of programs wid gtavtees by the state would 


seriously drain resources available to the SEA 


/ 


———— q : 
3. the provision of programs and services by the state‘ may promote 
undersirable standardi zation(, aera , es, 


4. the impact of services provided by’ the SEA may be lessened = 
because of built-in conflict with the numerous and necessary 
eiaitatey roles that the state agency must perform; and 

5., in most stata systems, ieee ashen to be far too many LEAs. P 


to be adequately served by the SEA. 


¢ 


> 


1j 


The Formation 
_ of Cooperatives ” 
While the use of formal 1 or jnfornal educational cooperatives has ° 
been common in anuibers of States for many years, the most ‘extensive 
use. of this alternative has occurred in .the past decade. In these arrange- 
fe ments, the LEAs participating in the consortium typically have complete 
| ‘or substantial discretionary wathney to establish the governance, around 
zational, and programming features of the. cooperative, consistent ‘with 
-' the view that the cooperative is essentially established to provide services 
"exclusively to member schools. 
The major arguments advanced by advocates of this’ approach appear 
to be the following: ; 
1. ‘the local units could potentially have access to a: large muaber 
of necessary programs and servic es while retaining their legal . me 
and political identity; / 
2. the membership of the consortium would tend to have maximum 
freedom to buy into the cooperative only when that which is ee “ 
be essential in meeting local needs; ) 
“Ss  - .theopeonerative would ordinarily be subject to annual renewal 
and thus could 7 dissolved with relative ease; | 
4. because the cqpperative is a creation of the members of the } 
is ed consortium, it would tend to be highly responsive and accountable 
| to the ia and . : | F rd 
e the coope ative wonta ordinarily have little or no external/ « 
interventions. : : Ce 2 0% ee ‘ 


- , The thene’s of the principal arguments advanced’ by those Bpposes 


to the sicbendive use of this alternative appear to be the. following: 
Hf 


| ‘/ 


Oa Gin & © cela, bo as 


« both regional and, statewide’ research, development, evaluation, ‘ 


-and dissemination networks and promote the concentration and 


ts 7 better use of resources to foster the ‘networks once in: places: 


. - the thenes of concerns raised hy opponents of this alternative 
appear ober following: “ ae 
oe provision of Services by a fg a district ESA can per- 


pevuate narging! LEAS if a interdig Statutoniad and regulatory ar 


% 


2. _ the establishment of Se district ESAs could create an” 


‘directives are absent; . 

_ unnecessary additional larger of school evoeimene which beaut 
- not be responsive to ohe feeds of either LEAs or the SEA if 

» the paeteion making growbssed of the units lack adequate checks- 


. and-balances ; 


', 


ae special distriet ESAs can potenetaniy le with LEAS for state 


and regionai resources ; and 


\ 


4. where arrangements for LEA and SEA input is.absent or weak, 
potential dysfunctions appear to be nae probable; conversely, : 


heavy reliance on the purely voluntary involvement of these . 


% 


groups tends to place ‘special district ESAS in a weak planning ° 


a 


and operating posture. 


7 ¥ 
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_ The Formation of special Disttice Me PSs re 
Education Service ~Agensies ‘ - 


The fourth ee structural approach used in a large nunber of 
states calls for the satavitshettt of a legally constituted epeckat 
district education. service agency (ESAS) sitting between the state éducation’. 
agency and” a collection of local school districts. In some mies this 
is accouplished by restructuring existing intermediate units to make them 
“more service oriented. While these units also perform services for the 
; State, their major role is to ovis services to local units. The pro- | 
vision of services to rural ‘schools was a metnaey notivation for establishing 
| sisch init: Poo 7 

The principal arguments orseres by proponents of the option appear 
to be the following: 

ii, the establishment of special aearncer education service Apetbied 
can facilitate the provision to: LEAs of easily accessible, 
dependaaie and layer self-determined supplemental and support 
services ; . 

2. special district ESAs can contribute.to the equalization of — 
“éducational opportunity by providing apresaiized services to 
schools. with low enrollment or limited financial resources ; 


3 special district ESAs can contribute to the quality, of many 


specialized services needed by local districts; «oes 
4. special district ESAs..can contribute to the ‘efficient operation 7 
of many Specialized services needed by local units; 
| 5. special distqice Heke’ Gani contri pute-te: the establishnent of 
a. platform for the resolution of ‘regional and state needs; ‘and 


6. special district ESAs can-contribute to the development of ; 


aS, BO 


a fe ‘x 


7 2 4 ‘ S : 3 , ’ -13- = : a 


a 1. the usual short-term nature of cooperative agreements tends 
= to make such arrangements wuthendbla to changes in the make-up 
and/or attitudes of governing boards, pcan cmeic and . 
operating personnel - the participating LEAs 3° 
aes the usual short- term ahine of cooperative: agreenents tends 
to Place a serious constraint on desirable program coutimity 
aid a on long-range planning: 
3. the usual absence of a structure to promote cooperation by 
itself contributes ta a lack of interest or lack of incentive 
“to cooperate; ' | 


4, the procurement and retention of staff tends to be inhibited 


wv ' . 
by the usual short-term nature of the cooperative; and 
a §, in many ways the legal constraints on the operation of a 
‘cooperative, versus &@ more conventional legal entity, can 
, \ seriously limit its effectiveness, particularly with regard 
to the acquisition of necessary facilities and equipment. - 
a 
. F . | 
{ . 
\ % * 
4 a“ 
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oe IMPLEMENTATION OF THREE STRUCTURAL, APPROACHES FOR 


IMPROV ING THE DELIVERY OF SERVICE IN RURAL AREAS: 


Z ~ A DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES IN TWENTY-SIX STATES 


a * g 
; a 


oa ™. Introduction 


Three of what are regarded ‘to be the more significant structural 


. 


approaches of the ‘improvement of elementary-secondary education in state 


@ ie systems of education, particularly rural schools’ are the subject of a 4 


descriptive study that is in its closing phase. Highlighted in the 
~ current study are special district education service agencies, 
regionalized nd éducation agencies, and cooperatives. Ss } 
26 The current study examines selected cRaracteristics of the 
| establishment, governing boards, executive officers, organization and . . 
( management, finance, programs, staff, physical facilities, and state | 
F « education agency relationships of thirty-one networks of service 
agencies. of the three types found in twenty-six states. A total of 314 


.' 


oo Andividual service units are included in the ‘study. 
= ‘3 The titles and year of establishment of each of the networks is 
shown in Table 2. It. is to be noted that eleven of the networks were 
identified as Spécial District ESA systems, seven were identified as 
Regionalized SEA/ESA svitens, andthe remaining thirteen were classified - 


as Cooperative ESA systems. e 314 individual units participating 


rv ‘ | 
ij in the study distributed among the three types of networks as follows: : 
ch ‘Special District ESAs 208 of a potential 368, or 56.5 percent 
we : Regionalized .SEA/ESAs 36 of a potential 37, or 97.3 percent” 


Cooperative ESAs 70 of a potential 96, or 72.9 percent 


i * . ; a> oh ‘ 


TABLE II, 1 YEAR OF INITIAL ESTABLISHMENT OF NETWORKS AND TITLE OF UNITS 


oY 


~~ 
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ae Pr 5 Ae ° Ts —— 
o ; as > ¢ Agen 
__i._Iow ae 
4. Michds = 
5. New ; ational 
PahTe () \ | 
\resnr Bx 
‘8. Pennsylvar ool 
10.. Washington a fe Gen 
- 11., Wisconsin 1365 ol og: kel 
TYPE B: REGIONALIZED SEA/ESA ° = f° | 
£3 soa h ‘ R Io 
2) w Jerse ‘duck 
°3. New Jerse , ; 906 oun Mhool | 
"4. Ohio RRC | : 2268. |Resou 
"5. Oh3o (FSAC) he ; Rae 
6. North Carolina 1971.1 Regibnal ke atic dnt p — 
"__2. Oklahoma 11974 | Regibnal Education Sdrvice| Cente 
TYPE C: COOPERATIVE ESA ee | a eae eee 
“1. Alaska. 1976 | Regibnal kesourte Center | _| 
2, Colorado 11965 | Boarfis of |Coopetativd Services 
3. Connecticut ~~ {1972,| Regibnal Educattonal |Servike Cen 
__&. Georgia a ie < [1966 | Cooppratiye Edufatiod Service -Ag 
5. indiana. reap eiusptte [Servite Center 
6. Maryland | Regipnal Education Sdrvice| Agente! 
7. Massachusetts (EC) - 11966 | Educationd1 Collabordtive |__| 
| L_8. Minnesota . * 11973 | Educational Cooperative Setvice | 
9. Nebraska 5% 1965 | Education| Seryice tat 
-10. Ohio (RESA 11975 | Regibnal: tducat| drvice| Agend 
"11. Rhode Island 7 11975 | Regibnal Yocatibnal Jechnihal Fa 
12. South Carolina: »° 1967 | Education|Servite Cedter. |  _ 
13. West Virginia ° - [1972 | Regibnal tducatfon Sdrvicel Agen 
el a a re ae ee 
ee Ee ee Se Re 
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Working definitions used to classify the- networks haw 


. 7 ih . 
Type A: Special District ESA Bi ; ‘ we i 


A legally constituted unit of school government sitting between 

the state education agency and a collection of local education ‘ 
‘agencies. This patfern appears to be supported by the view that ' 
ESAs should be established, by the state, or the state and local 1% 
‘education agencies acting in concert, to provide services to 

both the SEA and constituent LEAs. Dominant characteristics , 

appear to be: (1) legal franework: tends to be structured in 

legislation and/or SEA regulations; (2) governance: tends to be 

lay control; (3) programs and services: tends to be a mix of 

services for member LEAs and SEA; and (4) fiscal: tends to be a 


mix of local, regional, state and state/federal.  . 


Type B: Regionalized SEA/ESA ae # 
A regional branch of the state education agency. -This pattern 
appears to be supported by the view that ESAs should be established 
as arms of the state to deliver services for the state education 
agency. Dominant characteristics appear to be: (1) legal 
framework: . tends to be structured in SEA regulations only; 

(2) governance: tends-to be professional advisory only; (3) . 
programs and services: almost exclusively state and/or state/ 
federal. These units were further subdivided into those pro- 
viding administrativé services only; those providing general 
services only; and, ‘those paoveaane! both administrative’ and 

general services. — 


Type C: Cooperative ESA 


A loose consortium of local education agencies. This pattern / 
appears to be supported by the view that ESAs should be established 
by two or moré local education agencies to provide services 
exclusively, to members of the cooperative. Dominant character- 

_ Satine appear to be: (1) legal framework: tends to be general 
‘(e.g.,\ intergovernmental relations statutes): (2) governance: 
‘tends to be professional advisory only; (3) ‘programs and-services: 


; almost exclusively local and state/federal, These units were 


further subdivided into those that were: multi-purpose (5 or more, 
services); those that were limited-purpose (not more than 4 
services) arid thosé that were single-purpose. * 


2 
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It is felt that the en Special District ESA networks represent | 
virtually all of the state ital of this type in operation: in the 
, nation in 1977-78, ge last year of the current eaNey Moreover, the 
seven state. systems of Regionalized SEA/ESAs are viewed to be representative 
. of the implementation of this pieascac eye by SEAS. The thirteen state 
systems of Cooperative ESAs are also vhewee to be ROpRASAHESELVS: af the. 
use Of this ae 
| Below are 2a number of the major ais of selected features 
of the three types of ESA networks. Emphasis is given here to the 
establishment, financing, aRoigtiaal and services, and staffing characteristics 
and tendencies of the three types: j 
| 1. The aiijority of the Special sacha and Regionalized SEA/ 
ESA networks were established coud the enactment of 
_mandatory legislation or regulation by a‘state level 
agency. The majority of Cooperative ESAs were established 
through enactment of permissive legislation or regulation 
of a stata level aRENCy's 
2. The majority of Special District systems are statewide in 
ae ‘scope and public LEA membership igrmandated. All of the 
Regionalized systems are statoride ‘and public LEA membership 
.is also mandated. Only a few of the thirteen oe paTaears 


systems are statewide: in scope, and, in a ma jority of <aite, .*. 


public LEA membership is voluntary. 


3. 


All of the Special District ESA systems have elected governing — 


boards, whereas less, than a majority of Ragioodiieed systems ° & 4, 
have a governihg board of any type, elected or appointed. 
A majority of Cooperative systems also have governing bodies if 


but various means are used to select these groups. ‘Most 


ee typically, representatives of public LEAs, either mémbers of 


5. 


ot their revenues from within the ESAs’ (38 pewcent and 36° 


governing boards’ or chief executive officers, serve on the 
ESA boards. J 

Few of the governing boards of any “y the teas types have 
taxing authority, -° vM ; . 3 

A majority of the Special District and Cooperative systems 
have either mandatory or voluntary general purpose, budget or 
program advisory committees éomasead primarily of réepresen- 
tatives of public LEAs. . e et is s 
< majority of the governing boards and atacutive officers 

of all three types have no authority to review or approve 

any aspects of LEA operations. ji me. 


Differences wxine in the financial - “support base used to a 


ee ey the operations of the Special’ District sid Cooperative 


_ayatens in 1977-78. While both received similar Proportions 


{ 


gre Sanpech vents the Specrat District units received 


ASF 


a greater carcent of their mean revenues from the state (41 


percent compared to 28 percent for Cooperative units). On 


‘the other hand, Cooperative units Were more dependent on 


| =i18- 

| . e. ; 
. ! 7 7 , 

| . federal monies than their counterpart Special District junits 


(28 percent and 18 pércent, respectively). 


8. Differences exist between the three types of networks and 


the type and comprehensiveness of programs and services = 


offered: by the units in 1972-78. The Special Districtumits 
“A offered the most comprehensive services with. respect to the 


4s ' rs 
following: - 


a. direct instructional services to students enrolled in ; 


~ 


‘public LEAs ae ae education of pupils with handicapping 


conditions, ‘vocational/occupat ional education, adult 
education, bilingual education, general academic in- 
“ig struction, gifted/talented, migrant education, and pupil 
personnel services; , 
b. indirect instructional services (i.e., pupil diagnosis/ 
prescription, ciienieutics services, media and library 
.. services, data processing, and professional staff , 
“development. 
Cc. a range of management services to public ‘LEAs. 
a. a range of. services for the state stucattte agencies; and, 
e. services to nonpublic schools. Few Regionalized SEA/ESAs 
offered direct instructional services to students enrolled 
in public LEAs. Other prominent services offered by 
units of this type were: research and development and 


* evaluation services; planning services; and, selected 


management services. Cooperative: ESA units tended to 


v 


concentrate on: 
* 
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direct instructional services, especially education 
‘of children with handicapped conditions; 
indirect instructional services, especially media and . 
library and professional staff development; and b 8G 
ae ¥ : = a limit range of management services, ééxestatiy pur- 


“ , _ chasing services. ieesne 


Only a minority of units of this type offered services to 
\ the state education agency or to nonpublic schools. 


9. A majority of all three types experienced a growth in the 


” size of their program offerings during the three year period 
Z 19%-75 to 1977478. “a. we 
10. ‘The average staff of the generally more comprehensive Special 
District ESAs was substantially greater than the average size 
of Regioasledd SEA and bcieaattve ESAs, as would be expected. 
Moreover, a greater percentage of Special District than 
Cooperative units reported an increase in staff size from 
a 1974-75 to 1977-78. Regtoralized SEA/ESAs: tended to experience 
detain in the number of staff members assigned to the asta: 
ll. A greater percentage of Special District as compared to | 
Cooperative networks are authorized to own facilities. The 
latter tend to receive rent-free space from public LEAs or 
from another governmental subdivision. 
12. A majority of the Special District and Regionalized SEA/ESA : 
; networks are formally involved in one pr more aspects of the 


state regulatory system governing public LEAs. Only a few : , 


22. ey 


Y 


» 


of the i ct systems are, most typically, ona voluntary. 


@ basis. 


Lo” ae 


The: following major observations are offered regarding the three 


Les _. it¥pes of ESA networks: - 
| oe “a 1, State involvement in the workings of the three types of © 
networks appears to be the most extensive ie Regionalized 
SEA/ESAs. The involvement of the state is judged to be 
moderate a Special District systems and limited for 
Cooperative networks. 
2, malts LEA involvement appears to be most extensive in the 
po woritone of catparshive networks, followed by Special District . 
and Regionalized systems. 
3. Direct public participation in the workings of all three 4 
types appears to be limited. | 
‘4, Federal anxolyement in the workings of all three types, wuile . 3 
. limited in scope, eoastialans appears to be critical, 
- dapectally with regard to the administration. by the unite of 
federal, program initiatives and the receipt of federal funding. 


5. A majority of Special District networks appear! to be making 


the most significant contributions to what are regarded to 
be universal priorities of state systems of elementary- . 
secondary education. This observation is supported by the 
fact that most of the networks of this type possess the 


following features: 


NS 
we) 


- de 


, that the networks can potentially relate to, local dist- 


. a 


a 


de 


services. 
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‘they, have an adequate legal ‘framework, thus they tend to 


be jarded' as legitimate partners in the state system ) 


* of education; 


they are i epee ies in scope, thus able to pobsnbially 


relate to all public LEAs in the state. 


The danbaxehip of ‘public LEAs is mandatory, thus: assuring 


ricts in a way not possible if membership were permissive; ~ 


they have a degree of organizational stability, thus 
promoting their continuity; : 


they generally have the most dependable financial support ~ 


bage; ' 
: ~ | 
they, possess more comprehensive staffing resources; and 


they offer a more comprehensive ‘array’ of programs and 


r . ¥ > 
. Lad 


6. Sint larly, a majority of Special District networks « appear to 


be making the most significant denbethittons és what are 


Hepes tad to be requirements a che paprovenanes of educational 


7 


practice at the pennte LEA level. The same general eg “a 


\ nied in #5 above serves as ca basis for this observation. 


Various structural approaches to anprOve state ‘Fystens of elementary 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS ‘ 


and secondary education have been used $n recent years. The improvement 


ca 
* 
™ 


— 


% 


attorte, 


ESA networks. 


~*~, . 


of schools in rural areas has been a primary motive of many of these 
XY * 


The most frequently employed structural modification argued for 


oo ie | 
in the immediate post World War II period was to require, or promote in 


other ways, the reorganization of local districts into larger adminis- 


trative units, This approach resulted in a substantial reduction in the 
‘number of operating public LEAs through the decaded of the 1950s and 
. 19608. However little use has been made of the alternative thus far J 


z in the 1970s. 


Three other structural approaches giined widespread use. in the 
past approximately fifteen years. Interest in these three approaches 
appears to parallel the demise of the udteunteation movement. The 
three options are: the provision of specialized pitvteek diane 
dacintealiced state education agency sie formation of special district 
education service agencies and the development of education cooperatives. 
Each apes has its supporters and oppoaents , | * 

A soon to be refeased study of the chavactaxtation of thirty-one 
networks of all three types of service agencies in twenty-six states 
suggests that a majority of the Special District educatio# service 
agencies tend to provide more comprehensive programs and sexvivae to 
public LEAs chan do a ee of the Regionalized and tice 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FEDERAL 
LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 


How states ‘organize to deliver services to local schools is the 


business of the respective states and not a matter for federal polixy. 


ie () * Be 


adel 
“se 


pore that. whatever delivery system a state ohare results in an 


. equitable sian chai of high, quality services, however, is of funda- 


mental federal inteFest. With this ‘ening, tha Pelewine five ‘recopmen- 
dations. are » offered for consideration. It is to be noted that pon US 


the recomendations do not Hepesesnt gietk icant new policy, init tatives. 


ot 


l a 
’ Rather, seat can be accomplished within existing legislative provisions 


. 


and require only administrative adoptions. 


1. The Federal government, both in legislation and in adminis- 
trative regulations and guidelines, should adopt a consistent 


. policy regarding the eligibility of education service agencies 
to receive federal funds. x 


In the past there have been instances where ESAs have been in- 
; been 
eligible for es More commonly, they simply haye fae wentoned in 


legislation or regulations, creating confusion about. eligibility. For 


some types of Federal legislation, ‘such as P.L. 94-142, sparsely populated . 


rural areas might be eliminated as potential beneficiaries if the 
legislation did not permite collaboration through some cooperative 
seryice arrangement. Standard language needs to he developed which 


‘aceounts for the variety of types of middle echelon organizational units 


‘which exist. Care must be taken that unusual organizational units do 
vy . . 


not become ineligible simply because of unusual terminology. 


2. The ational Center for Education. §tatistics CES) should 


accelerate its present efforts to gather data on education 
service agencies. . 


, ‘ 
Both single and multi-purpose service agencies have proliferated 


Lo 


now to the extent that they can no longer be ignored as part of the 


nationwide system of elementary and secondary education. A recently 


* 


“i , a ‘ é sie abe te 
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developed directory” of ESAS, ‘which is the most: extensive to date, 
contains approxinately 1200 Listings. Absent from the! directory may 


Ber | be ancthar large number of education service agencies which are not known 
o™ 

eee NG eveivto their state education agencies, ©, “| ‘ 

e 4 a 


While NCES is ‘now attenpting to gather some data | jon ‘ESAs, there 


is no overall plan. to add ESA data to the regular statistical reports” 

published by the agency. Steps should ‘be takén, " hevuion the necessary 
terminology and a design for: gathering statistics on & systematic . . 

oy basis in order to BEpOSS the activity of this important segment of - a 
; American education: % pak? 3 Ss ae 


} 3. ; Federal research, dissemination’ and school rovement efforts + 


‘should be specifically designed to take advantage of the aes 


unique capability of education service agencies to service - 
. schools in rural areas. P 
4° ‘ 


’ : | Because they are so close to the schools they serve and yet have 
4 access to a wider range of ere than their coaponaak schools, 
‘ ESAs are uniquely situated to do action research, to disseminate to 
schools the, best.of research and experijpnce-based knowledge and to work 
.. with schools ina myriad of school improvement activities. Infact, is 
” dt would appear that ‘ESAs are now far more (active in school’ improvement ° ~ 


¢ t 


- = activities with rural schools than ane colleges and universities. 


Federal agencies have Rot ‘yet ‘learned ‘to o fully liy capitalize on th this ~ : . 
capacity of ESAs. A patinoal policy for research, dissemjmation a and | | : 

school improvement must acknowledgd and create a role fér ESAs if it is es 
to, be effective in eddcusnine rural school neads, 4 


ae _, he Agencies ‘administering federal programs which affect rural 
, schools ‘should carefully review state plans to ensure. that he? “ 
all _ school districts are receiving their fair share of ser- ee 


- 
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vices, Moreover, agencies should provide incentives for 
cooperative arrangements where zhey. are warranted and where 
. Ehey are locally desired. ‘ 


‘The overriding intent of this be ies ts to insure that 


every possible intent ive is used by federal agencies “in promoting the 
‘best use of federal monies in support of national priorities. All too 
‘ : often, many state plans for, the implementation of federal inititives | 
are deficient in that ‘they expect all local districts to independently 


p rocess abe organizational capability to fully respond to all aapects 


of the program “initiative, Moreover, in athas instances, federal monies . 


appear to be used ‘to help create multiple ESA merry in a single . 
state and thus unwittingly contribute .to - Eaceijaatien of planning, and 
“cooperative efforts ‘among units of school government,’ the seleetion of 
both human and fiscal. resources that can’ be brought to bear on issues, 
sinaay of which. are matttes be: se ae inéresse confusion on the part 
‘of public LEAS and help create awkward ‘relationships, between the 
sa service agencies. ‘While close monitoring by federal agencies of ‘plans 
devatooed ‘at’ aa state Level raises serious concerns regarding federal- 


.  . state relationship, it would seem that, a more careful aneck on the, 


feasibility of. state plans is warranted, . o. “Er Ps 


57°" Rural” économie development’ éf fortis” should” consider “the poten- 
_ ° tial of using education service agencies as_a mechanism i. 


for greater coordinatuon and cooperation between nits of 
"choot pvermmant and general pvarment. ; «, 


— to sangeet wmepnery te 


weer ge selareteetrerewerae 1 me oy 


one education gazeien seuittca possess. the, organizational and 
sebecienind re to address areawide “es and’ social prob- 
a _ They frequently are the only, units: in the educational comunity 
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- having an areawide perspective, Rural.economic develapment activities 


‘ have yet to fully capitalize on the potential of ESAs to serve as a 


bridge.to the educational community, or to serve as important partici-. 


pants in the planning and implementation of developmental activities.’ — 
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» 1. All data on, achool becomes patterns used in this paper. were 
» ° Computed from reports published by the National Center for Educational 
Statistics, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C... 


,2. For example, in the Fall, 1976, 27.3 percent of the operating 

districts enrolled fewer than 300:pupils. Another 61.1 percent 

‘enrolled fewer than 5,000 students (Statistics.on Public Elementary an 

Secondary Education, Fall, 1976, National Center for Educational 

Statistics, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, . 
D.C. pe ie ; | , 


3. For four recent studies on educational cooperatives, see: 

Larry W. Hudges and C.M. Achilles, Pro ject Directors, Interpretative 

Study of Research and Develo t Relative to Educational Cooperatives, 
Bureau of Research, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, é 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C.; 1971, 173 pp.; Richard J. ° ' ‘ 
“Lavin and Jean E, Sanders, A Review of Educational Cooperatives and : 
Se Various Forms, Merrimack Education Cénter,; Chelmsford, Massachusetts, , 

a ae O pp.; Harold S, Davis, Educational Service Centers in the 
—U,S.A., Connecticut State Department of Education, Hartford, 1976 103 pp.; and 

John D, Waller, Dona ‘M. Kemp, and John W. Scanlon, Supporting Anal 

for an Assessment of the Appalachian Regional Commission's Regional 

_Education Service Agencies Program, The Urban Institute, wephingcon: 

"D.C., 1976, sian pp. 
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4. Education Servite Agencies: Status and Trends, Education Service <2 
Agency Study Series, Report No. I, Stephens Associates, College Park, : 
. Maryland, June; 1979 (Subcontract with Edgewood Independent School 
District, San Antonio, Texas, National Institute of EAucAtion, DHEW, 
. Grant #OE-G-0-72-4449) ._ ; o 


aa A Directory of Education Service ieaciads 1977- ae. Education 
Service Agency Study Series, Report No. IV, Stephen Associates, College 


. Park, Maryland, February, 1979 (Subcontract with the AASA/National Organ- 
cinvmurrommerwn zation of County, Intermediate and SERENE, DUET ESS, ARNEL AD aUeSs.. 
otetce Bf Education, DHEW, OE#300-78-0056). | © a f 


